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“This is the 12th of 415 excerpis 
from former President Johnson’s 
book, “The Vantage Point,” an 
account of his presidency, to be 
= published shortly. 
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“THAWING UE COLD WAR? 


_ A favorite argument of those who 


opposed our involvement jn Vietnam 
was that the war prevented us from 
reaching any agreements with the So- 
viets or resolving areas of difference 
between Washington and Moscow, 
Many critics clairned that I was so 
preoceupi¢d with Southeast Asia that I 
was neglecting Kurope and passing up 
opportunities to case. Cold War ten. 
sions with Russia and Eastern Rurope. 
The Soviet propaganda machine fed 
this nation, both openly and through 
intormal contacts with individuals, The 
arguinent was not true, but few pecple 
took the trouble to compare the allega- 
tion with the facts.: - 

Once basic agreement was reached 
on @ nonproliferation treaty at the end 
of 1966, I decided to push hard for the 
logical and necessary next step -— a 
vay to slow the race in slretegic arms 
and eventually, J hoped, to end it, I 


considered this the most critieal issue 


in Soviet-Amcerican relations, 

We had known for some time that 
the Soviets were installing an anti-bal- 
listic missile system around Moscow. 
Pressure rose for us to follow suit to 
protect our major cities and ICBM em- 
placements with an ABM. system, It 
was time, if not past time, for mature 
nen to take stock together on how to 
achieve mutual security without the 
huge added-costs of elaborate protec- 
live systems and the expanded offen- 
Sive systems’ they would trigger into 
being. With this in mind, I wrote to 
Chairman Kosygin on January 21, 1967. 
I told the Soviet leader; - 


Ihave directed Ambassador . 
Thompson as a matter of first prior: 
ily to discuss with you and the ap- 
propriate members of your Goyern- 
ment the possibilities of reaching an 
underslanding between us which 
would curh the strategic arms race. I 
think you must realize that following 
the deployment by you of‘an anti- 
ballistic missile system I face great - 
oe the Members of Con- 
gress and from public opjnign nat 
only to @eploy defensive Koptaved 
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this country, but also to increase 
Breally our capabilities to penetrate 
any dezensive systems which you 
might establish. ; : 

If we should feel compelled: to . 
make such major increases in our 
‘strategic weapons capabilities, J 
have no doubt thet you would in 
turn feel under compulsion to do 
likewise. We would thus have in- 
curred on both sides colossal costs 
without substantially, enhancing the 
security of our own peoples or con- 
tribulting to the prospects for a sta- 
ble peace in the world. 


Five weeks later, on February 27, 
1967, Kosygin replied. He said that he 
and bis colleagues were “prepared to 
continue the exehange of views on 
questions relating to Strategic rocket- 
nuclear weapons.” He promised that 
they would send additional thoughts 
on this matter through Ambassador, 
Thompson. “Nor (lo we exclude the 
possibility,” ‘Kosygin wrote, “of hold. 
ing in the future, as you sugeest, a spe- 
cial meeting of our appropriate repre- 
sentatives for a more detailed discus. 
sion of this entire problem.” 

In spite of these promising words, 
the Soviets declined during the next, 
Several months to name a time or 
place for serious talks on curbing the 
Ynissile race. There was. evidence that 
opinion was then divided in the Soviet 
government on whether, and how, to 
proceed with missile talks. 

T will always have a warm spot in 
my heart for Dir. Thomas 1. Robinson, 
the President of Glassboro State Col- 
lege, and for his wife, Few people have 
the kind of pationce and consideration: 
they showed when the “invaders” frora 
Washington descended that evening on 
their large old stoue house called “IIgl- 
lybush.” : 

We went directly into Dr. Robinson’s 
study,-just. the two of us and ovr inter- 
preters. We were to spend most of to 
working days in that quict room, dis- 
cussing the stale of the world and its 
major problems, especially those that 
concerned us both, 

For the most part, Kosyvin was re- 
served but friendly during our long 
talks. We spoke of our gvandchildren 
and of our hopes that they would grow 
re in a world of peace. Ne described 
lis’ experiences in Leningrad through 
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of war’s horror was always with the 
Sovicl people, he said, and they. 
wanted nothing but peace. 

I picked up his point and reviewed 
all the steps J had taken as President 


to lessen Cold War ‘tensions. Now, I. 


said, it was time to take new steps, J 
told him that I had been waiting for 
three months for his answer on start- 
ing talks on ABMs and ICBMs. As 
soon as J brought up strategic arms 
talks, he changed the subject to ‘the 
Middle Fast. This became a pattern 
during both days of our talks. Each 
time I ientioned missiles, Kosygin 
talked about Arabs and Israclis. © i 

At only one point in our first session 
did Wosysin seem close to becoming 
really heated. He said we had talked 
about territorial integrity before the 
Middle ast war, but we had ended by 
protecting aggression, He insisted that 
Israeli troops go back to the original 
armistice lines, and that the question 
of opening the Gulf of Aqaba be re- 
ferred to the International Court of 
Justice, Then, he said, and the implica- 
tion was “only then,” could we discuss 
other problems. At that point, he came 
close to issuing a threat. Unless we 
agreed to his formula, he declared, 
there would be a war --- “a very great 
war.” Tle said the Arahs would fight 
with arms if they had them and, if not, 
with bare hands. 
. “All troops must be withdrawn al 
once,” he sai: 2 ee 

if they fight with weapons, I replicd, 
we would know where they got them, 
hen I leaned forward and said slowly 
aud quictly: “Let us understand one 
another, J hope there will be no war. If 


there is a war, I hope it will not be a 
big war. If they fight, I hope they fight 
with fists and not with guns.’ I told 
him. that I hoped both otr countries 
could keep out of any Middle Mast ex- 


“plosion because “if we do get into it, it’ 


will be a most serious matter.” 

With the Middle Bast, Vietnam, and 
other problem arcas in mind, I sug- 
Sested at our second mecting that we 


‘consider setting aside one week a year 


during which U.S. and Soviet leaders 
could meet and review all the major is- 
sues dividing us. Kosysin noted that 
we now had the “hot line” and could 
use that whenever necessary, as we 
had to gocd effect ducing the recent 
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TaviIne wakened aie so early in the 
morning through the “hot line.” But, 
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